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FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 

IN CHARGE OP 

LAVINIA L. DOCK, R.N. 

[In presenting the following article, it is well to remind American nurses of 
the fundamental difference between the organization of nursing departments in 
the Red Cross Societies of the United States and of the countries of Europe. 
In keeping with our democratic principles, the American Red Cross has placed 
nurses in a position of unique equality in its directing groups, by giving them a 
due share of responsibility and by placing a nurse at the head of the Depart- 
ment of Nursing. Japan also has a nurse as nursing superintendent, yet it is 
probable that no other Red Cross Society takes so seriously into consideration 
the viewpoint of organized nurses, as ours. It is well, also, for American nurses 
to remember how this advantage was gained — by the far-sighted, clear view of 
a group of nurses, some of whom, like Mrs. Robb, have passed away, while others 
are still active. We do not know how well our nursing footholds would be kept 
under the strain of war. Miss Mary Burr, who has studied this question from the 
vantage point of Switzerland, where she has been in communication with nurses 
i n the warring countries around her, is rarely impartial, impersonal, clear-seeing 
and fearless. She is an English trained nurse who has had wide experience of 
many kinds and who made the original study of crimes against children which 
is printed as an appendix in Miss Dock's Hygiene and Morality. — Ed.] 

WHAT WILL BE THE APPARENT EFFECT OF THE WAR ON THE 
TRAINING AND EDUCATION OF NURSES? 

By Mary Burr 
Montreuse, Switzerland 

With half the world in the military pot who dare attempt to proph- 
esy what will be the condition of anything or anybody after the 
awful and disastrous war? But as straws show the way of the wind, 
the trend of events and public opinion, if carefully watched, generally 
indicate to a certain extent probable action. Although the stern ne- 
cessity of this conflict, horrible and terrible as it is, has brought about 
such marvellous changes in a few short months which could hardly 
have been accomplished in years of hard work, agitation or education 
in the lethargic times of peace, who will dare predict how many of 
these changes will be permanent, or whether, in the rebound after the 
long strain of war, even the good and useful changes may not be re- 
duced to a minimum? 

With a view of gathering some indication of the way of the wind in 
the nursing world, the following questionnaire was sent to the leaders 
of nursing circles in nine countries. 
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1. Will the war strengthen or weaken the best nursing schools? 

2. Does the Red Cross work help or hinder the upbuilding through 
professional nursing? 

3. Will the organized profession be weaker or stronger after the 
war? 

4. Shall we be likely to get registration and the vote? 

Answers have been received from eight countries which, in these 
precarious days is pretty good, and they include the chief belligerent 
nations. Naturally, most were sent to the leading matrons in different 
parts of the United Kingdom who, being in active work, are in close 
touch with all current events and opinions and where the first and 
fullest effects of the war will be felt and realized. 

Sixteen letters were sent to the United Kingdom and thirteen re- 
plies were received. The majority agree that the best schools will be 
strengthened by the war owing to the fact that by arousing increased 
interest in nursing, already a better type of woman is being drawn to 
apply for training. Also the bringing of matrons together will tend 
to widen their views, and showing the various weak points in training 
and discipline will direct attention to the correction needed. Some, 
however, find a temporary weakening as the result of the enforced 
admission of the Voluntary Aid orderlies for short experience, and the 
natural restlessness caused by the war. 

The almost unanimous opinion in regard to Question 2 is that the 
Red Cross work (in regard to nurses and nursing) will hinder the up- 
building through professional nursing. The reasons for this will be 
set forth later at greater length. 

Similarly, all agree that the organized profession will be stronger 
after the war. 

The majority think that registration will come, but the recent ac- 
tion of the anti-registrationists renders many doubtful when it will 
come. That the vote ought to be given to women is the general 
sentiment, but doubt exists as to whether, once again, men will accept 
all the work and sacrifices of women and ignore their requests. Such 
is the epitome of opinion in the United Kingdom. 

The view in regard to France is that the best schools will even- 
tually be strengthened, as now it can no longer be considered a scan- 
dal or a bar to marriage for young women to nurse male patients. The 
war has forced a change in public opinion. A better class is already 
entering for training. The Red Cross work hinders professional nurs- 
ing and will hinder the organization of nursing after the war. French 
nurses are not yet ready for registration, nor the Government to give 
the franchise. 
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From Italy comes the belief that the war will weaken the training 
and education of nurses in every way. 

Sister Karll thinks that in Germany the war will eventually help 
the profession, but only after much strife, while in Austria she hopes 
the foundation of better nursing conditions has been laid by the work 
of German and American nurses. In Holland, Denmark and Sweden 
the war has not materially affected the schools. 

It has awakened the Red Cross Societies to the usual activity of 
short training and low educational standards which, in its turn, has 
stirred the professional nurses to the needs of more united effort for 
protection. 

In Holland, the Government is trying to organize an Army Nursing 
Reserve with the Red Cross workers as probationers. 

In Switzerland, more better-class women are entering for training, 
stimulated by the war, although as a result of the economic depres- 
sion, trained nurses are suffering rather acutely at present. From 
most countries comes the same outcry against the wealthy titled ama- 
teur being placed in important positions by the Red Cross societies; 
apparently nearly all prefer cash to skill. 

Dr. Kraft of La Source Training School, Lausanne, is endeavoring 
to arouse public opinion concerning this matter. He says, "The In- 
ternational Committee of the Red Cross exists only in name. It only 
represents one country, it is not elected by nor does it represent the 
National Red Cross societies." He suggests what all trained nurses 
want, "that the National Red Cross societies should organize all 
trained nurses for first call, then the amateurs, whether millionairesses 
or princesses. If the Red Cross does this it will help the upbuilding of 
professional nursing. If through snobbery or need of money it will 
not, but puts worldliness before the value of skilled work, it will 
undoubtedly hinder." 

Apparently in the neutral countries the war will not affect the legal 
status of women at all. 

In analyzing the answers from the different countries it is very 
disturbing to notice the bad influence which the low standard of train- 
ing beloved by the Red Cross societies has upon nursing education. 
In few European countries, if any, have these societies endeavored to 
keep abreast of nursing progress. Each war has found them exactly 
in the same condition of unpreparedness in regard to nurses and nurs- 
ing as the previous one. Their committee seem fast bound by some 
indefinable and malign power which, after being galvanized into activ- 
ity by war, contracts still tighter as the result of unwonted movement 
until the next upheaval comes. 
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In England, in spite of all the scandals of the Boer War, the pub- 
licity and suggestions then occasioned, 1914 found the British Red 
Cross Society just as unprepared and unorganized in regard to nurses 
and nursing as ever. The prescience which flooded the country with 
prophecies of the coming conflict fell on deaf ears and the only organi- 
zation of trained nurses, apart from the Army Nursing Reserve, was 
the Territorial Nursing Force, both the outcome of Mrs. Fenwick's 
fertile brain and quite unconnected with the Red Cross. The Volun- 
tary Aid Detachments were not originated by the Red Cross Society 
but were thrust upon it by Lord Haldane, when he was at the War 
Office. 

As the coming struggle between trained and untrained nurses, be- 
tween economic freedom and economic domination, between registra- 
tion and anti-registration has already shown signs of beginning in 
England, and as that contest will probably influence more or less other 
countries, it will be well to set forth as lucidly and succinctly as pos- 
sible the reasons for the opinion that the work of the Red Cross will 
hinder the upbuilding through professional nursing. 

The British Red Cross Society, as in most other countries, is the pecu- 
liar prerogative of aristocratic and wealthy people, with a sprinkling of 
the medical profession. The branches of this society, which form a net- 
work all over the kingdom, are controlled by the same classes. These 
branches, through sub-committees, have organized all the Voluntary 
Aid Detachments, the female members being recruited very largely 
from the society and upper middle class people of the country. These 
points must be borne in mind to fully realize their bearing upon pro- 
fessional nursing. Of the thousands of these women who are today 
tending the wounded, a large proportion will naturally return to their 
homes and ordinary avocations; a large number will endeavor to con- 
tinue working and will, without doubt, on the strength of their Red 
Cross certificates, short hospital training of three weeks to three 
months and war service, pose as certificated nurses. A very small 
number will take up nursing seriously and will enter hospitals as 
probationers. ****** 

(To be continued) 



